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Dreadnought Folly. 

The people of the United States have been asked 
to spend $140,000,000 this year in maintaining and 
building up the navy as a means to national safety. 
As was stated in the last issue of our paper, the naval 
appropriation bill now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives provides for the construction of two battle- 
ships of the dreadnought type, six torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, and eight submarines. In the Naval Affairs 
Committee a strong effort was made to secure the 
recommendation again this year of only one battle- 
ship. 

A minority report was submitted by four members 
of the committee — Representatives Witherspoon, of 
Mississippi ; Hensley, of Missouri ; Buchanan, of Illi- 
nois, and Gray, of Indiana. The minority views are 
set forth in urgent terms with cogent reasoning and 
the testimony of facts to support their argument for 
the reduction of the naval program. 

Attention is called to the fact that the large in- 
crease in appropriation for new ships is due mainly 



to the proposed additional battleship, and the gentle- 
men of the minority submit "that there is no need 
for these two battleships, or for either of them ; that 
their authorization means a useless expenditure of 
over $30,000,000, and that the bill should be 
amended by striking them out." 

A strong section of the report lays stress on the 
passage of the resolution on the "naval holiday," and 
maintains that every member of the House who voted 
in support of that resolution thereby committed him- 
self to the proposition that the burdens of the people 
should be lessened and that the public funds should 
not be wasted in further investment in naval arma- 
ment. 

Among the reasons adduced against the construc- 
tion of more ships are these: 1, a much smaller navy 
would be amply adequate to defend and protect the 
country, owing, largely to our situation and to the 
dependence of other nations upon trade relations 
with us ; 2, that there are not officers enough to man 
the ships we already have, and that if this bill is 
carried there will within the next two years be 6 
more battleships and 51 other ships to supply with 
officers. 

Many other arguments follow, all supported with 
facts and the testimony of naval experts, which 
should, it seems to us, serve to convince an open- 
minded student of the situation that the proposed 
increase is "inexcusably extravagant and a criminal 
waste of the public funds." 

All the friends of the peace cause should rally to 
the support of the men in Congress who are trying 
to oppose this inexcusable increase in armament. 
Each year, when the time for the annual appropria- 
tion comes round, we are treated to a war scare, and 
every possible measure is taken by the naval party to 
add weight to their specious plea. 

There could be no greater misfortune than for this 
country, without any conceivable reason, to swing 
back to the two-battleship program, when for two 
years past there has been only one ship voted. To 
return to the old policy would not only be a back- 
ward step ; it would be a great calamity to the coun- 
try and to civilization, just at the time when the 
nations of the world are becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in such a respite as that which would be af- 
forded by the proposed "naval holiday." It is a 
singularly appropriate time for the United States to 
take the lead in reduction of armaments. All the 
war-burdened nations of the world are looking for 
some way of escape, and would respond quickly and 
eagerly to any assured step the United States might 
take towards emancipation from the dread clutch 
of militarism. America, if she is to maintain her 
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position in the forefront of the movement for world- 
peace, must lead the way — has indeed already he- 
gun to lead the way, if she does not timidly and cow- 
ardly stop short. 

New Motive Power. 

Travelers from Boston to New York have grown ac- 
customed in the last few years to the brief stop made at 
Stamford, Connecticut. At that station the steam 
engine is exchanged for the electric engine which takes 
the train into New York. There is no question now, 
in the mind of anybody, that the electrification of this 
portion of the New Haven system is an improvement 
over steam power. Once installed, the new motive 
power has demonstrated its superiority. In spite of 
the present financial difficulties of the New Haven 
road, the work of extending the electric installation 
from Stamford to New Haven is steadily progressing, 
and no one doubts that in a few years more the Shore 
Line will be equipped throughout with the new power. 
It cannot yet discard its steam engines over the whole 
system, but section by section it is replacing them with 
something better. 

Each step in the substitution of new motive power 
for old has been met with skepticism and opposition. 
Stage coach owners fought the introduction of railroads, 
because they believed it would destroy their business. 
The introduction of labor-saving machinery in factories 
was bitterly opposed by workmen on the ground that it 
would lessen the demand for labor. As a matter of 
fact, it has increased the demand for labor. The stage- 
coach men would not admit, at first, that an engine 
could draw a train of cars; owners of sailing vessels 
did not believe that a steamer could cross the Atlantic. 
Engineers did not believe that Hugh Cooper could 
dam the Mississippi at Keokuk. But there is the dam, 
and its engineer is now going to dam the Nile. In 
spite of all skepticism and opposition, the new epoch of 
power has transformed and is still transforming our 
modern world. 

Both the opponents and the advocates of peaceful 
ways of adjusting national differences can learn some- 
thing by keeping their eyes and minds open when they 
travel on the New Haven Railroad. The substitution 
of new methods for old requires time and patience and 
labor; but, once accomplished, even in part, it becomes 
an object-lesson for everybody. The better method 
justifies itself as soon as it is seen in actual operation. 
The invention of breech-loading guns at once made 
every muzzle-loading gun an obsolete affair, although 
years had to pass before the complete substitution of 
the new weapons for the old; and as soon as it was 
once demonstrated that great and self-respecting na- 
tions could adjust their differences by arbitration in- 



stead of force, a new standard of action imposed itself 
upon civilized men. That this new standard is in actual 
operation can be doubted by no one who has watched 
international politics in our time. It is, unfortunately, 
not yet in complete operation. The nations continue 
to arm themselves, just as the New Haven road con- 
tinues to buy new steam engines for the run from Bos- 
ton to Stamford, even while it is successfully operating 
electric engines between Stamford and New York. 
The United States builds new battleships each year, 
and each year it extends its system of arbitration 
treaties. We apparently believe both in war and in 
substitutes for war. 

And just here we can learn a lesson from the ma- 
ligned New Haven Railroad. Which of two methods, 
installed side by side, is really better? Which is to be 
the motive power of the future ? Of one thing we may 
be sure : if the new motive power is proving its superior 
efficiency, no sneers or organized opposition can prevent 
its extension. The whole history of our modern era 
points that way. We are now able, as never before, to 
put Law and War fairly side by side, and to see which is 
performing the better service for civilization. 

The military class, as a class, and the vested interests 
which are dependent upon armaments for their profits, 
and the unthinking portion of the public, are not using 
their eyes well. They see nothing but stage coaches, or, 
at most, steam engines. They are skeptical of the new 
modes of power. They believe, many of them honestly 
enough, that the world must go on in the old way. 
They are not even thinking in the terms of today, to 
say nothing of the terms of tomorrow. Yet a wise pub- 
lic policy guides its thinking and action of today by 
what it is planning to do tomorrow. It decides what it 
wants, and then goes to work to secure it, precisely as a 
far-sighted railroad discards its old equipment as fast 
as it prudently can, and installs more efficient and mod- 
ern machinery. "Make up your mind soberly what you 
want, peace or war, and then get ready for what you 
want ; for what we prepare for is what we shall get" 
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Another great loss has occurred in the ranks of the 
peace workers. On March 16 Dr. Charles Albert Gobat, 
director of the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
Switzerland, died suddenly during the opening session 
of the Commission of the Bureau. 

Dr. Gobat was born in 1843. He was a lawyer, and 
later entered political life as a member of the Swiss 
National Council from the Canton of Berne. He was 
also for some time director of the Department of Public 
Instruction of Switzerland. 

His chief interest, however, had for nearly a quarter 



